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THE CHURCH AND PEACE 

By Rev. GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 

The Christian church is committed to the cause of 
peace by all the implications of its faith and commis- 
sion. The church was born in the prophecy of peace, its 
leader is the Prince of Peace, its gospel is the gospel of 
peace. The church ought to be the demonstration of 
brotherhood, as it must be the vehicle of brotherhood. An 
unbrotherly world, a world at war, is an unchristian world . 
and in the face of an unchristian world the church has 
no choice ; it must go on at any cost, to make Christianity 
real. What are the positive contributions which a 
church involved in the common fortunes of society and 
the State may render the cause of peace today ? 

Two general considerations must govern whatever the 
church does, if it is to act wisely. We must be con- 
structive ; mere negations will not help a world in mortal 
extremity. Beyond that, the church must recognize very 
clearly that it is a part of society; that it has to take 
into account the whole frontage of contemporary life. 
We must speak out of it, not apart from it. 

It is the church's business to uphold peace as an ideal, 
for the world is in the end ruled by its idealisms. The 
love of war for war's sake is deeply rooted in human 
nature ; instincts as old as history and older still answer 
to that call. How shall a sincere passion for peace get 
rooted in a world like ours? No easy task that. It 
needs imagination and insight. We must appeal to what 
is bravest and most kindling in human nature. What is 
needed above all is such an idealization of peace as shall 
make it brave and virile. Obviously the church must 
enrich and clarify its own conception of peace, and then 
create an intelligent public opinion of its meaning and 
demands. The church has an immense task before it in 
displacing the half truths which are the stock in trade 
of the militarists by the whole truths, and so correcting 
the deficient moral insights that may lead a whole world 
astray. 

It must be the constant business of the church, sec- 
ondly, to resolve antagonisms and advance friendliness. 
For this it has a great machinery already organized, 
since it is the one great cosmopolitan force in the world, 
the one influence which crosses and recrosses border lines 
and speaks a language common to all men. There is no 
overestimating its potentialities in this regard. I would 
go so far as to say that if the church had for the last 
fifty years steadily and in concert exerted its full force 
for the creation of international friendship, we should 
have already seen the end of war. 

We have not heretofore exerted a fraction of our 
strength in this direction. This has been the church's 
sin; we are making a mighty expiation for it today. 
The church is a part of society and the State — that is 
admitted — but the church has its own wisdom, its own 
gospel, its own devotions. Eesolutely and at any cost 
the church must set itself against the international mis- 
chief-makers, the breeders of hate and strife. The jingo 
newspaper, the jingo politician, and jingo industry, 
which wants both sides of every bargain and its goods 
carried in its own bottoms to boot, are the trinity of war. 
They are at work in America today, and under cover of 
a grave concern for a national honor which they do not 
even know how to define, and a national security which 



can be urged without hysteria and secured without the 
subversion of the ideals of the Eepublic, they are creating 
a state of public opinion which a spark may explode. 
There is no question as to the message of the church as 
over against such influences as these. The church can 
exalt friendship, urge a saving trust in other men, and 
strengthen all that binds the world together. If hers is 
the only voice heard, so much more the need it be brave 
and clear. 

Nor is the church wanting in leaders who, in the 
practical application of moral problems to difficult situ- 
ations, are more than the peers of any statesmen. They 
are statesmen, and their counsels, are no less wise and 
great because they are spoken from a pulpit. The church 
would do well today to listen to their voices and to secure 
for them the widest possible hearing. Chancellor Jordan, 
of California, is a wiser counselor in the Mexican crisis 
than Joseph Cannon ; Washington Gladden sees further 
than Theodore Eoosevelt. An examination of pacifist 
literature will show that the whole pacifist contention is 
more statesmanlike than the jingo contention. The 
pacifists are really seeking the causes of war; they are 
proposing far-reaching solutions of strained situations: 
they are asking the permanent adjustment of human re- 
lations on levels which make automatically for peace. 
They propose Christian statesmanship, backed up by the 
fullest possible international friendship and understand- 
ing and shot through with moral passion, as the only 
hope of a troubled world. The church does not need to 
borrow ammunition from the militarist or leadership 
either. 

The support of the church should be steadily offered 
to every pacific method of really disposing of vexed ques- 
tions; and the church ought to labor steadily to create 
the atmosphere without which all such methods are 
vain — patience, that is, and forbearance and the willing- 
ness to see things through the other man's eyes, and the 
willingness to bear much and even suffer mucb for the 
sake of a better world. 

Meanwhile we may well urge a foresighted statesman- 
ship — the statesmanship which finds out and corrects 
causes of tension before they have become acute. We all 
know, for example, that there are real causes of friction 
between us and Japan. Men who know the situation 
and whose judgment is to be depended upon assure us 
that the causes of friction can be removed by constructive 
statesmanship, and no real American interest will suffer. 
Yet we do nothing about it, while blatant forces in 
America do all in their power to embitter our relation- 
ship with Japan, and the militarist can see no way out 
of it save a navy four times as great as Japan's. Surely 
in such instances as these the church does not need to 
go far afield for an interim program, and each decade 
offers just such instances. In general it takes from ten 
to thirty years to "incubate" a war. The wars most 
clearly within our control are the wars whose clouds are 
just above the horizon. When the sky is black it is too 
late. 

But, finally, the great and abiding ministry of the 
church must be in the creation of the moral altitudes 
and the spiritual persuasions and the holy passion and 
the brave devotion to justice and brotherhood which are 
themselves the very denial of war. Theirs is an atmos- 
phere which war cannot breathe. We have in manv of 
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the lesser relationships of life already created such an 
atmosphere; it is not impossible in international rela- 
tionships. 

There is an understanding between England and 
America which will bear almost anything. It would be 
impossible to make a war between France and America. 
The reasons for this are almost wholly to be sought in 
the region of sentiment, but they are not the less potent 
for all that. It lies within the power of the church to 
change the human atmosphere, to release new forces, to 
empower new ideals, to create new motives, to exalt and 
make effectual new methods. It will need patience, 
vision, insight, and, above all, an unfailing fidelity to 
the Gospel and spirit of Jesus Christ, to do that. It will 
not always be popular and never easy ; but it can be done. 
And the great business of the church of the twentieth 
century is to do just that. It can lose its soul to find it 
again in no holier cause. 



INTERNATIONAL LAW OR INTERNA- 
TIONAL ANARCHY? 

By GUSTAV SPILLER, London, General Secretary, 
International Union of Ethical Societies 

In my first article on "The Impossibility of Limiting 
Armaments,"* I strove to show that lovers of inter- 
national peace have little to hope for from the much- 
advertised proposal of a limitation and gradual reduc- 
tion of armaments by mutual agreement. I reasoned 
that the constant stream of novel and improved imple- 
ments of warfare introduced into this problem an in- 
calculable factor of the first magnitude — as the war 
which is now proceeding indubitably demonstrates — arid 
that therefore no treaty on the subject would be worth 
much more than the sheets of paper in which it is em- 
bodied. Indeed, Germany's sinister example of amass- 
ing, in secret inventions and methods which only reach 
the common light at the psychological moment of open- 
ing hostilities or thereafter, is sure to be imitated, if 
only in self-defense, and would thus render doubly 
nugatory any project of limiting armaments by mutual 
consent. 

My second article, on "The Practicability of Abolish- 
ing Armaments/'f dealt with another world-honored 
fallacy, to wit, the argument of the "practical" man, 
that since a police force is indispensable in national life, 
it betokens deficient insight into affairs to imagine that 
we can do without force in international matters. So 
plausible does this contention appear, prior to being ex- 
amined, that, on this account, the alternative proposal 
of abolishing armaments is almost invariably dismissed 
as wildly impracticable. Yet, as I indicated in the last 
article, when once we recognize that a State is a terri- 
torial unit, and is itself composed of territorial units — 
towns, districts, sub-States — the converse of the popular 
proposition reveals itself as correct. That is, since 
towns, districts, and sub-States are subject to law, but 
do not possess a single soldier, rifle, or cannon, nor ever 
dread that physical force will be applied to them, it 
follows, so I reasoned, that States themselves may well 
be subject to a system of laws which disposes over no 
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physical sanctions. Whilst, therefore, an effective re- 
duction or limitation of armaments is impossible, the 
total abolition of armaments proves to be practicable 
and in complete accord with world-wide experience. 
Only when this truly pacific stage has been reached will 
the fear of other States and the temptation to be ag- 
gressive relax their hold on nations. 

I desire now to direct attention in this last article to 
a third fallacy, no less menacing to a durable and en- 
durable peace than the two preceding ones. 

On the principle that half a loaf is better than none,, 
men appear to reason that the shadow is a tolerable sub- 
stitute for the substance. Instead of demanding an 
international legislature having the status of present- 
day national legislatures, they deem it expedient to ask 
for an international council of conciliation possessing 
only moral authority, and in lieu of an international 
law court of a similar standing to national ones, they 
are willing to accept one whose decisions may be disre- 
garded with impunity. The super-practical politicians 
thus reveal themselves as super-dreamers. 

Suppose, now, that a council and a court of arbitra- 
tion, having no powers beyond expressing an opinion, 
were operative in some country, does any one question 
that gaunt anarchy would stalk abroad in that land and 
that the reign of physical force would be firmly rooted 
in consequence? It is the law's sanctions and its source 
which infinitely matter. Because we are on the whole 
satisfied with the nature of the laws, and are assured 
that they are effectively executed, we are ready to re- 
spect them. 

Through many centuries, with painful slowness, we 
have developed legislatures capable of framing fairly 
just laws, and now it is suggested that some cabal — for 
it would be nothing else — should evolve a system of in- 
ternational laws, and should discuss grave international 
issues as they arise. The utmost that one can hope in 
this respect is that the projected international council 
would never meet, and thus save us from a new "con- 
cert" where narrow national interests would as surely 
predominate as in the old "concert." If we are to have 
a council, its constitution should reflect the most highly 
developed national legislatures, for these alone offer ade- 
quate safeguards that the end for which the interna- 
tional legislature is to be established will be, broadly 
speaking, attained. 

Likewise, with the contemplated court of law. It 
must be one which inspires confidence, because it pos- 
sesses the power of making its decisions respected. If 
this be lacking completely, or nearly so, the judges will 
not feel that their labors are worth while, and the na- 
tions will not invoke, except sometimes pro forma, or, in 
unimportant cases, the mediation of the judges. How 
could it be otherwise? Suppose some State is per- 
suaded that it has been grievously wronged by some 
other State, and that circumstances make it evident that 
the decision of the judges will be flouted by the offender. 
Will that State wait for a year, or for an indefinitely, 
long period, to secure justice, and will it reply to each 
new outrage with a fresh application which is again to 
be shelved by an oracular pronouncement after many 
months and years? Manifestly this conception of law 
is not only infantile, but outrageous, and not a State 
on this globe will take such a court seriously where- mo- 
mentous issues are involved. 



